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millions, every one of which is his equal by nature, equal in
the sight of God, equally capable of salvation; and it is for
their sakes, not his own, that he is entrusted with the govern-
ment over them.    He hath as high trust as can safely be re-
posed in one man, and, if he discharge it as he ought, he
deserves all the honour and duty that a mortal may be
allowed to receive.    His personal failings we have nothing
to do with, and errors in government are to be imputed to
his ministers in the state.    To what height those errors may
be suffered to proceed, is not the business of this day, or this
place, or of my function, to determine.    When oppressions
grow too great and universal to be borne, nature or necessity
may find a remedy.    But, if a private person reasonably ex-
pects pardon, upon his amendment, for all faults that are not
capital, it would be a hard condition indeed, not to give the
same allowance to a prince, who must see with other men's
eyes, and hear with other men's ears, which are often wil-
fully blind and deaf.   Such was the condition of the Martyr,
and is so, in some degree, of all other princes.    Yet this we
may justly say in defence of the common people, in all civilized
nations, that it must be a very bad government indeed,
where the body of the subjects will not rather choose to live
in peace and obedience, than take up arms on pretence of
faults in the administration, unless where the vulgar are de-
luded by false preachers to grow fond of new visions and
fancies in religion; which, managed by dexterous men, for
sinister ends of malice, envy, or ambition, have often made
whole nations run mad.    This was exactly the case in the
whole progress of that great rebellion, and the murder of
King Charles I.   But the late Revolution under the Prince of
Orange was occasioned by a proceeding directly contrary,
the oppression and injustice there beginning from the throne:
For that unhappy prince, King James II., did not only invade
our laws and liberties, but would have forced a false religion
upon his subjects, for which he was deservedly rejected,
since there could be no other remedy found, or at least
agreed on.   But, under the blessed Martyr, the deluded
people would have forced many false religions, not only on
their fellow-subjects, but even upon their sovereign himself,
and at the same time invaded all his undoubted rights;
and, because he would not comply, raised a horrid rebellion,